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^his^ paper investigate^ the formation' and evolutiQn 
of friendship cliques among pr eado^escent ybuths., An un^rstanding of 
these patterns aan aid teachers in" influencing social/ relations a^d . 
the behavior of their'^students. Two sets ^^of socicoetric data wer^ ^ 
collected to anal7ze children's frien-dship cliques*^ The rie'lationship ' 
among \he variables -of class size, -classroom organization, grade, 'and 
sex was examined an a 'dross-sectional* dat;a ''set of" 51 groups^and a 
longitudinal data set of#1t groups-, class size and organization ^e^ 
foiind t6 have an efjfect on ^average numbisr of f riends and on the 
number, size,-,^na stability of cliques. Fewest children excluded froia 
cliques were f ound the sixth grade. • While some^crbss sex, 
friendships wei>e repotted, a total sex cleAvaqe existed between boysS 
♦ and girls' cliques irt^very^ class.. Data, resfi^arch ' methodology, 
. findings ^ 'and statistical tables are includ^'^in the report. 
(Author/KC) ; • . . / ^ ^ . 
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'/\TKe fa^ior studies dealing Vith the friendship cliques o^^youth concentrate 

' 'on .the friendships of adolescents (e.g. ,. Hollingshead, 1949; Gordon, 1957; 

Coi^n, 1961; Whyte, 1967; Cusick, 1973).* These studies are prima^ly \:ase^ 

histories that identify cliques by oDservation and describe characteristics ^ ^ 

' pf their members. The setting is generally a single" school, or neighborhood. 

Of ten,^pn^ clique is followed over a period o£ time to determine its longevity 

and-CO ob^eirveithe stability of its membership. 

.Numerous studies ort the friendships q^f pre-adoliscents may be found iri 

the'literadure but these seldom deal with children's. cliques • They aim \ 

v^th'er to iderttify sociometric stars atvd social isolates, to detect the number 

'f ' > ' • , , 

o^' cross s>ex or^ cross, racial . frienxiships in a class (Morena/1953; Gronlund/ 

1-959; Glidewell, 1966; St; John and" Lewis, 1975), and to relate, cprrelates of 

/personality charaQte^istics to popularity (Zander and. Van^ Egmond, 1963; * * 

, Bargreaves , 1972). Most of this> research is based on c^oss-seQtional socio- 

metric data atid of ten' includes only a single class in the' atnalysis. The few 

^tudips- of children's cliques that do exist (Grohlund, 1959; Moreno, 1953) are 

also cross-sectional and rely on the ^visual analysis of. data to det^t clic^es^ 

} - Research on 'the friendship cliques of pr^adolescents is , important for 

' several reasons* In the first .place, peers play'a major role in the formation 

' ■ of a child's attitudes, vklues , and soci'al behavior (Coleman, 196l; Rigsby and 



. McDill, 1972; Cusickv 1973). To know a child's friends sind the norms and values 
• they hold provides significant; information about the influences to whi^ih tne 
i^hild is e^^osed*. ^ Secondly, knowledge of clique membership has pedagogical 
value (Coleman, 1960). Peer group instruction and'group prbjeCts may sustain 
. student, interes't In leami-ng to ra* greater, ^egree than^^instructional _te<;hniques 



T 



t 



that ignore the social system of the classroom,* * Finally, the formatlmi of. 
students' fr*iendship cliques i^ likel!y to be af fected^Jby maAipulatabl4 • 
variables such "as classroom environment and organizatiorvT^^^^h-tirid^standing 
of the' effect of these variables on clique foi^tion arid Stability enables 
teachers to influence the social relations ahd' behavior of th^ir ^Btudents. 



/ 



Several^factora are believed to aJfect the fonnatfoi^ aM evolution of 



children's cliques. Among the&e are propinquity at^d similarity. The ' ^ 

effect of propinquity, which has been exsiminedt in several studies (Newcomb, 

♦ * / 

-1961;*Oampbell, 1964; Hargreaves, 1972) is'straightf/rward. -When two 

' ' • ' ' ^' ' / ~ ' ' 

persons are near each other, they have more opportunities to interact and - 

■7 ■ ■ 

are mqre likely to become friends (Homaris^ 1950)/ Classroom variables, such 
as physical arrangement ahd grouping schemes, constrain the proximity of 
students, resulting *in some^ children's beijig p2.^ced' together more freqyiently 
. than others • This increases the chance fl^at/the^ become fiTiends and foi3^ a 
clique, v ^ ^ , 

'/ • ' / ' . ' . 

Similarity (of attitudes," values, int^restsii increa^ps .friendliness by 
* . ' . , " / / • • 

providing a child wi*:h a basis, for apRrov^ng another (l^ewcomb', 1956), by 

hel{)ing the ch/ild to validate^h^s soci^}. /identity (Schachter*-, 1959), and by 

reducing' areas of cc5i)flict: ampng childr^fn -(Sharif , et, al.; 1961).' Children 

who ^re sijnilar in characteristics that/ they ^'perceive ta relevant, are . 

likely to become f.rientis. Similarity, of sex, race, age, 'and achievement 

are among the factors chi^dpen seem consider in selecting friends (Tuma 

and Hallinan, 1977).^ 

The ainj of tHe present I^aper is/ twofold: (1) to descri\)e properties 

of children's friendship cWic-^s at /a point .in 'time and rePate these pro-. 



^rtie'b DO cnaracteriscicb of thu students -and their classroom environment 
and <2) to identify patterns in the evolution of children's clique^' over a, * 
school yea,r and relate* the^f patterns to student and cla,ssr^om characteristics. 
To achieve these ends, we wi3J.' employ /a method of det;ecting 'cliques (Alba, 
1972) that .xs more appVopriate than the methods typically used' in friendship 
studies* 



The Dat4" 



^ r 



Two set'g of data were collected to analyze children's friendship cliques. 
The first set consists of cross-sectional sociomet^ric .data froin'^51 classes; , 
the second contains socibm^tri^ data collected from 11 classes at s^ver^l 



time points over a. school year. ..The children ir^ the sample- 



yere given a list 



of their classmates and asked to indicate whether each clas4niate was a 'best 
iriend, 'a frienxi or someone they knfw but ^id not consider a! friend • ^They 

, . .-■!.■] 

were allowed to' designate as many or as few names in, each category^ a3 

* they wished.. This- frefe ^hoice sociometric technique is designs t6 ' 
minimise measurement error (Hallinan, 1974; Holland and Leihhardt , l\l973) . 
.Ttie analysis discussed in this paper wa^ performed on the best friatxd data 
'since the impact of cliquing is believed to he greatest when clique 'bnemb^rs ^( 
are close friends. Moreover, the children in the sample tended 'to i^clud^ 
most of their ch-assmaC^ as friends; this made an analysis on the f^riend 

' level less .meaningful'. 

• The cross-sectional data on the 51 groups came from 14 private aid' 
. ^ public elementary and junior high school students in grades ^5 thro'uglji 

Based'on the- Waiberg and Thomas (1972) scheme, 12 of the classes were designated, 

* as open, 25 as semi-open and 13- as traditional-, Th^.open classes wei^fi 
^characterized by frequent opportunities, for student: interaction and dec ision 
making. Students 'in the s'^mi- traditional classes had some opportunities for 
interaction while those in the traditional classes had only limited and ^n-. 

' . ■ 1 ' 

fr'equent ocea^^ions for interaction and decision -making. The classes i^ang^d 
in size from \o to 35 with a mean size of 20.5 and standard deviatioi^ of 



, The iongjLtuainal (lata v^re obtarined fl?om'4th, 5th,>and'6th grade 

children in seven public and posdvate"* elementally schools. Four of the classes 
y . - ^ ^ t . * ' ' • 

' . , . • * ^ \ * • 

we te^ classified as open, thire^* as semi-^craditional and four as traditional. 

: ^ . V ; . ' , . \ . • 

The classes raaged in size' from 18 to -60 with a mean size- of 31.8 and^a / ✓ 

standard deviation of 12.0.. The data were collected* from^^pur of the classes 

at exactly s i:j^ week'^ intervals . In the .remaining, seven *p^asses, the data 

were gat;hered at approximately five to seven wfeek intervals. The number of 

* . • ■ ^ ^ • ' 

data ^collections^or the cJLass'es varffed from six to eleven, depending on the 

\ - ^ ' . 

length -of the time intervals between collect ions\ Alpha-numeric codes were 

' - ' ^ ^ 

as.signed to tae clalsaes,;, the letters T (traditional), S *(^'emi-traditional) 
and 0 (open) represent^ the' classroom organization and the number' stands for . 
the grade level. Groups with the saiae code were differentiated by^ adding 
the letters A or B. ' 



Methodology 



.4 



The definition of clique most ftequently found in the soci^metric 

literature stages that a clique is a- maximal complete, strongly connect 

'9 ^ • * 2 ' • ' ' . L 

subset of elements (Luce and Perry, 194?r). One advantage of this defiiitlon 

Is that it gives a formal specli icatiom of the .properties of a clique aiid * 



allows no ambiguity in. the identlf ica^tion -of its membership. However, 



iihe 
t 



requirement that a subgroup be strongly connected is a stringent one. 
excludes some subgroups ^that ;an observer would cdns,j.der highly- cohe'sive. 
Otbet methods of detecting cliques, that rely on less fprmal definitions 
.(Coleman and MacRgie, .1960^ Hubbell, 1965; Doreian,' 1969; Peay, 1974) hav€ 
the disadvantage of requiring, subjective judgments about the boundaries 
of cliques a^.d chexr membership. Taese methods are 3»ess useful for cofcdaring 
clique structures^^ross • groups . 



ArDav(197:i) recently 4evised a ^et' of-.^roceduye^^f or sociometric . 
clique'' identiflkation that are intende<5 to improv^^ on previous ^ifiethods .* 
Uis techniques permit one to weaken Luce and Perry's definitfon or clique 
in a niiinbe'r of ways\ In the present study we. utilized Mba's computer .p*ro- 
gram COMPLT ^to identify subgroups based on -a qiodified definition of clique. 

Cliques were se;lected by .the following procedure. Firstyi:he maximal 

complete, strongly connecte4 subgtoups of size four or larger were obtained. 
•> ' . ' , ' • ' ' ^ ' - _ - 

These subgroups satisfy Luce and Perry! s definition of clique. Subgroups 

of .size two or three were excluded because they are not ordinarily -regarded ^ 

as- cliques / Tne second step was to merge all of the subgroups that contain • 

;two thirds of their members in common. This number is arbitrary. , It imposes • 

a somewhat rigid requirement and waa selected to insure that the aggregated 

subgroups would be highly ^cohesiv^. Th^^new sjbgrolips .formed in the manner 

are no longe^r complete. For example, for two subgroups of size four to be 

merged, thtee of the members must be contained in both subgroups. The remain- ^ 

ing fourth members are not connected. Similarly; for two subgroup^s of size 

five to be merged, four of the members must' overlap while the fifth members 

'in eath subgroup will not.be connected. These aggregated subgroups, as well 

* ' ' - 4 

as the' maximal complete subgroups that could jiot be merged, are classified 
as cjj-quesT Some, but not all of the cliques, satisfy Luce and Petry^s . 
definition while all of. them are highly cohesive. ' ' 

i 

Findings 

^ The first stage of -the analysis 'is to describe properties of the 
friendship cnoices of children in both dat^ sets and -to relate these properties 
to -characteristics of thj children and\heir claasroom enviroryne^nt . 



The means and standard devigifcions of , the npmber af ^est friend choices 

^ ^ i ' ' / > 

given 'and received was calculated for the cross-sectional' and longitudinal 

data sets. The mean mnwhor nf hpaf 'friend thoices averaged over thfti 51 . . ' 

^ " ■ • w- ' . " 

groups is 5.16 with a' standard deviation of^l.6 across the. groups. 'The *^ 

standard deviations of the nyupber pf choices given and received w^^re calculated 

separately -fbr each class arid averaged over the Sl g'ro^gs. These statistics 

at^e 2.67 and 2»71 respectively for the .choices 'given and received. •The inea» 

number of choices for the 11 gr(;^ps averaged over time is 5»44 with a^^ s^tanddrd' 

deviation of 1.41 • The standard deviat^ions -of the number of choices giv^n and 

received averaged over* time. and across ^he 11 classes are' 3.07 and 2.72' 

respectively. These figutes sl^ow t|iat the average child in our sample chooses 

al/dut five best friends, although considerable variance exists in the numbeif 

of choices given ^ai^d received in bcfth data sets. The typical^range pf best 

f'rien^ choices given and receive^d, is approximateJ.y two to Bight* ; 

Tp dfttermipe whether the numter of friends a child chooses is related to' 

- \ . ■'. •• -'■.'.>'•. - . . 

the. number of friendship choices he receiv/s, we calculated- the zero ordar 



correlat^ion coefficient between the number o^ choices given and* received. The 

' * \ - * ' • * ' ' \ ' ' ' . ' 

average correlation for the 51 groups is .ll3 Five oif.the 5t correlation 

coefficient^ were significant at the ,05 level. The mean correlation coefficient 

averaged over time and across the ll.grou^tis .24. Fdur. of the 11 average ^ 

value's ci.f r-were signif ic'^nt No effe.cts of class size,^ grade level or^ 

- \ ' • < ' ' ' . 

classrooii organization were found on. .the size o'f tfels correlation. The results • 



show^th^tl no relationship exists 'between the average mimber of friends atchild 
chooses or the number he is chosen by in most of the classes in the sample^ 
Based on the^e findings it seems that the popularity of a child cannot be. explained 



i<r^enas of ^h^t qniia^s tenden^ to Select a large number friencls* f 

The relationship, between -H-assroom size ^nd the number .^of : choices 
given^'and received was examined by correlating these two variables iln bqth 
data sets/ the" mean class size fior the 51 groups is 21 ^#ith a standard 
deviation* of 7..3;for the 11 groups, the mean' is, 32 \Jith a standar*d devia^ ^ ^ 
tion of 12-0. The zero order correlation between siz,e aitd number of 

.choices'fbr the 51 groups' is .64' (p <.055; for the 11 groups it is .31 
(p <.tf5)/^ Thus dlildren in our sample who are in large'"classes give ^ 
and receive more- choices on the average than those in smallel? classes 
This -xeiatioriship can also be examined by subdividing the sample by sizeof cla; 

,ahd comparing the choic^e means. Table 1 presents the statistics for fciotn ^ 

/ • (Table 1. about here) 

datat sets. The children*;Ln large classes choose more best friends aid ar^ ' 

chosen more frequently as b^st friend Xhan the, children in smaller clashes. 

*An obvious explanation for this firidiug is .that larger classrooms provide _ 

a larger pool rrcta which^a* child can seledt his friends, Thi^ increases \* • 

'i • * ' ' ^ ^ 

the likelihood of finding classmates- who possess the characteristics a 

T. * ' . . * ' 

child is looking for in a best friend .j While large classrooms are 'generally 

regarded as a deterrent to learning, our results suggest that large classes, 

may have an advantage in terms of the students '*^^ective growth and 

development, '*'TheN:j&5iIl>t also reveals the need to control for size iTi^, 

ex^mi^ng the relatipnship* between other variables and ftiendship choices, 

♦ 

• Two 'characteristics of children generally ^eliev^d to influence their' 
friendships a*re age and sex. As children grow older* they, aqquirs greater 
social maturity and awareness and are likely -to be mpres selective in chpising , 



their friends. • Therefore^ one would expect the numberr o,f friendship ofhoicep 
to decrease- with^age and .grade* Table 2 .presents the mean^ and &tandkc,d^' * ^ 

" ■ ' , . (Table 2 abouf. hete'^ ' ' '-^ 

, < • ) ' ' ' • 

.deviations of th^ number of*best friend choices given aild received for the 

Z . " ■ • • " ■ ^ ■• « 

two data s^ts by grade. In the 51 groups, the 8th graders selected -Jihe sraallest ^ 
number of friends, as predicted. In the longitudinal data thfe number of 
friends incr^aseS vith grade although the sample size is .too small to^m^ke ^ ^ 
inferences. Overall, the d^ta'show a ^:endency towar<^ a curvilinear relation- 
ship between grade and^number of best- friends with the maximum number of ^ 
friends being chosen in the 6th and 7th grades. However, ^ t-test .shows no 
significant differences among th^ means in either data set. Further researcH . 
is needed to determine whpther^ the tr^hfis showed here are pervasive character- 9 

I ^ ■ ^ '■ ■ • . ; • , • 

i&tics of children's friendships. . * , * ^ • 

An examination of ttie effect of se^ .on ^the number o-f best friends* was 
possible only irf the longitudinal data set since ipformation on ^the sex or, 
students^in the cross-s.ectionaL data set was not available. TablJ 3 compares 



(Table 3 about here) * 



Lficant 



the number of best friends ^chosen by. sex.*^ A t-t'Bst shows sigji 
differences in the number of choices given' in four of the elevi 

■ ■ / • 

Boys, selected fewer ^best f tiends than girls in t^ree of the flour* cases 



en groups. 



Significant differences in the nun|ber of choices^received by otherJgjLass*-« 
matesi were obtained 'only xwi^e; girls received fewer choices th^n boys once 
and boys received fewer" choices than girls once.o 'In general, girls' gave - 
more choices than boys out of eleven times and girls received more choices 



tlian boys sevtrh^out of elev^en f imes^^^^ii .^ati^^g .thes^ results , it^is , 
important . to consider dlevrejt^ative itumber Doys and girls in each class. 
Mos.t of the significant dif f^eitd^ ,5ob4^et5^^^ be ^xplai^ied in terms of" 
group^ size. For- example 'whi,le boys received* over twice as many-choices as 
gipls in group 'T5 , *there'were twice as manl^ bqys as. girls iii that class. 
Consequently,* the data seem to <shoW no difference 'bAtween boys and girls 
ii^ the number of best friends they-chopse atid~ara chosen by* * t 

w-v&so of interest'in investigating the effect of sex on, friendship is, » 

r . / ' ^ ' > . - 

th^e^number of cross sex choices in the cla^, Thfe lasti^coluton of Tabl^ 3 

givei tiie numSer of croas sex* cKoices gi*^^ as a percentage of the tot;al 

number of choices given, in the class averaged over t^e* TJte percentages 



ace generally smaj.1, consistent ^with the sex cleavage often, observed in^ 
elementary ' school classes. The' number of cross sex choices^is inversely" 



.proportional to grade.- The average percentage in fourth,* fifth, and sixth 



grade classes\are 14%, 12% 5nd 6% respect ivejj.y. The^ sei cleavagevis ^ 
greatest in s'ixth 'grade ?V^ildren at' this ^ge are on the brink of*. puberty^ 
and may tieed to dissociate from the «oppofeixe Bex aimost c6mpletel^ in - 
orSer to establish their sexual identity It ^^s iSurprisir& to" find that 
in two of the classes with lar^ size dirferences, one a traditional 
fourth grade class and the other an open fifth grade cl^ss, over 3tJ^ of the 
choices i^e givan to members of 'the 'opposite^ex. This result is 'not' 
easily ^explained in our data and is likely attributable to a« clas^rpom 
variable we have itot measured. .It is,* nowevet, consisJiejit with results. ' 
obtained in an earlier study (Hallinan and Tuma, ^977; Tuma and HallinAn, • 



1^77). \i 



The. relationship between classroom organization and , f riendsrhip choice ^ 



i,3* give4 iln* Tubrle. 4. Irf both tlt6 crpss-sectional and the >longituciinal data, 

- ^ \ . • ^ (Tabled -about here) ' , - - ' ^* ' ' 

more best friencj choices ar^ given ^and received) iit the traditional classes 
^ than in the senii-t^aditional* and open classes^ - A t-t'estffshowjs. that the 
traditional classed have significantly more best friend ^^^^^^jjittHS^ 

received- -than "the* op^n classes (p/< .05.)w The"" traditional classes also vary/ 

more in the number of- choice^ given; ana rece|.ved., Therefore.'j the traditional 

classes h^ve a more hierarchized distribiition of* choices given and re^eivfed 

^ - . ; c 

^ . : ' \ ' ' ' ^ 

than tne open classes. This implies that traditional classe^cont^in more 

' ^ - > ' . > - . «i 

vetjy popular and .mpre v^ry iinpbpiilar children 'than oper\ clas|.es/ "^e en^ 

courag^ment of student interaction in open classrooms and the wid'e variety ^ * 

of tasks in which students are engaged are apt to increase each child^-sf^T" 

chances of malcii^ som^^ iriends and^ decrease the likelihbod that one or two 

cnildren would win a, dispropprtiojxal number of friendship choices. These 

results do not appear to *l5e duetto size, especially in theirSl groups 

wher'e the size 'differences are negligiv^^le* ; 

' ' m . . ' - ' » - . . 

N^t, we examined the effect of classroom ot^^nizatiofi on the incideilce/ 

' ' ^ ' ^ 1 ' - ^ y ' y • " ^ i . 

of social isolaJ:^s^ tliSPfr^is on tlie^ni^mber of children in each class wha 



deceived no'best; frien^^^ctan^e^ . Table 5 gives the aveira'ge ntambel" of so^clal 




(T^ble 5 about here) 

isola^es^^Sfii each clafss'by classfoom organiz^tioa^ Fewer ^social* isolates 
are found, in 'the traditional 'classles- than in the open classes in boC-h data 
sets al'thougt? the differences are small. These results do not^ contradiqt 
thk finding that ."traditional classes are more hierarchized than open classes 



' *siiice hierarchization need' not, imply the- presence 6f social- isolates. Tne, . 

findings merely suggest tl^at classrpom^ structure may ^affect social isolation* 
. Of greatft: interest in feese data is the distribution 6f social isolates by 
' g^R.. The ^veVage' number of isolates in'-grades, 6 through 8 in the 51 groups 



' ** 'is -33. .47 and'r.Q? respectively and in gtades 4 througji '6 in the U groups 

• k ' - ' ^ « 

"' ig- .63, .82. and*. 36 respectively.. Ihesei^ figures showCatt inverse curvilinear . 
• relatio^iship between number of social isolates and grade* Children seem better 
^ integrated into the friendship structure of the classroom in the sixth grade 
than in any other grade. ? . , / 

The density "^i^^dex measures the extent to which group members are linke^ 



;to ea,ch other thro^xgh friendship,^ It is obtained by dividing the number of 
choice^-made by the number of possible choices. Table 6 shows the density ' 



(Table .6 about here) 



^ ^tat'isl:ics by classroom prg.anizatibA- ajfd by grade. ^ Traditional classes are 
' mbre dense' than semi-traditional o^bpen classes which ris consistent with the • 
earlier finding that traditional classes contain a.. higher inciderite of friend- 
■ ship choices. The friendship networks in the s-ixtli grade classes are denser 
than, in any other grade. This result, as well as the iearlier finding that . • 
sixth* grades have the greatest number of fitLendshlp choices and the i^est 
\social is^olates, indicates that 'children at this'grade level are expai^sive 
J^in their within sex social relationships and are likely to form /igh't knit 

cliques. ' '* Ift • ^ * * ' . 

We also. note. that the density *of most of the groups exhibits h 
' curvilinear relationship with time. This pattern is most pronounced- in the 
*^pen classrooms. TJie,data ^how thdt children tend to choose more friends, 



in general, as the school year 'progresses but .thed/withdraw some of those 

friendships toward tH|? end^of the year. From a soci'ar network .perspective, 
• ' . ' . * ' * » )^ ' ' J > 

the number of ties or linkages connecting the group members? ip/gyefatest 
<t ' . ♦ ^ • * 

after midryear but decreases slightly toward -the end pf the .year, * Inter- • 

action |)attems ana the. dif fia^ion of inf ofm'at^.on amorig the students are 
.likely to vary .with the density of the friendship network, * • . 

In suknary, the anal'ysis showed the foll^owing results": (1) the 

^ t ▼ 

* • ' . / 

typical child had approximately/ five friends; (2) np significant relation- 

ship was found between the number of best friends .one chooses aud is chosen 

by; .(3) children" in large classes gave and received iff6re ^est friend 

choices 'tl>an children in smaller x:lasses ; (4) no significant relationship 

was found between grade and^ number of best friend cheices although a tendency 

toward a curvilinear Relationship wa^ observed; (5) children did not differ 

by sex in the number of their *est friendship©; (6) ^relatively few crosff> 

sex friendships were observed in anj^ grade; (7) a laf ger number and ^ 

more hierarchizeii distribution of best friend choices were found in tradi^ 

H . 

tlPhal classes than in semi-traditional or open classes; (8) traditional 

» . * "* ; * . 

classes , tended to contain fewer social isolates 'than less structured classes; 
sixth grades contained few^r social isolates than any other grade; ^and 
('9) ' the *Jriendship network was 'most dense in traditional- classes 'and in • 
Sixth grade classeB, 



Cliques , ^' / ' • ^ » ' 

*The secona part of the analysis focuses on the farmation and evolution 
of ""children'.J friendship cliques over the school year. We first examine 



the incidence of cliques in the 'crpssrse;6t;^ional data. .Table 7 shows fj 



1 



;,the\ /l^ , " 



(Table ^7 about 'here) 



number and average siie of the -cliques* in the, sample of 51 groups '^y size 

* 

of class, grade and classroom -org^iz^tion.- Twenty- two classes out' of 

51 contain odb or more cliques. ^ Oyer- ijalf of the -classes -have no cliques 

' x/ ' ' i ■ 'V r ' ^ 

at all, which is noteworthy because we ordinarily assume children ^orm' 

friendship cliques* The low inc'idenjie of cliques in our sainple -iiay point 

* » / ' • 

to a major difference betwee«l childiren* s -and adolescents groups. 

'Of the 22. ctasses which do have cliques, the number of cliques per 

\ ^ ' ' ^ . ■ ' ^ 

class ranges from ott^ to flye. The average size of the cliques is ■ . 

approximately five members^ This figure- does xtoX^ seem to be influenced^ 

by class size, grade or classroom'ofgahization.' Large classes have ^ 

tendency to "have more cliques, a^ might be expected. The sixth grade 

clas^s^have more, and sligh.tiy^^^ger cliques "fean-the seventh and -eighth^ 

grades. ' This is consistent with tfce earlier finding that. sixth gradfes 



have fewer .social isolates and a tenser configuration of choices. . Open 
classes have fewer and smaller claques th^n more structured classes, 
probably because .of ^^tlj^ freer itftfef actioy in open classes, disoourages the 
formation of exclusive subgroups/. ^ ;\ ' , , <^ * . . . ' , 

' - . Tables 8 shows the develop&e^it of cliques over a school year in the U - y*' 
✓ • , .(Tablets about here) , \ ' \ 

Classes. The number of cliques per -class varies consi-derably across the time* 
intervals. This result suggests caution in making inferences about friend- ^ 



sl^iip structure based on crass-sect'iotial data alone. Table 9 summarizes some 
W ' • ' . *' (Table, 9 about here) " '> 

, of the data in the preceding table. It shows the total nunjber of cliques ^that 
appeared in each class over the school year by size of class, -grade and class- 
ropm organization. These findings are similar in a number of ways, to those"^ • 

: • . 

rep'orted i^ Table 7 for the cross-sectional xiata. On the average, larger 

« • • ^ .* - 

cliques ar-e fo^ind in larger classrooms, as expected. Cliques in fehe sixth 

grade a^^e cons^iderably larger than in the other two grades, 'In the '51 groups, 
\ . • ' , w , , ' 

\ the six;th gra.de .Cliques are larger than those in the seventh and eighth 

grades.' These results suggest thje existence of tigh"E friendship networks 

in sixth grade classes. Finally, the cliques in the open clas.srooms are 

consiaerably «#maller, tha^ those in the semi-traditional and traditional 

' ' • ^ ^ ^^;*\ 
classrqoms, again probably, because freedom of interaction results in less* 

exclusive friendships. 

0 ^ • » 

\ /' Table 8 illustrates' a complete sex cleavage in all of the classe's in 
> ^the sample over the entire school year. A member oJ the opposite sex i's 
never included in a friendship clique'. While a sex cleavage W^s been re- " 
porXed previously in cross-sec^oilal studies, the present results show the 
'^extent of this cleayage over time,. across grades and across classroom ^ 
organization. Not even in, open classrooms where students are encour.aged 
to interact ^fid work tog^-ther on joint activities da boys and girls include 

members of the opposite sex in their cl;Lques. It is also interesting' to 

• • ' \ 

note tha,t a sex cleavage occurs as early as the fo'urth grade and that sixth 
•graders have , not yet "reached the level of social maturity to be able to 
transcend sex.a's a barrier to friendsbtiy*^ While Table 3 sTiowed th^c a small 



number of cro^s ,se^ .friendship choices occur in some classes ,^ children appear 

' ' ,' ' • ^ • * » , * 

reluctant to include* m^iabers of .the opipoSite se^x in their cliques, .yerhaps 
' > . • * • »• • ' ' ' . 

because t>hQ grou^ no^ is , stronger in this regard. This .distinction, -between 

f .f* * " ' ^ • ' .* 

^Choosing members of f he* .opposite s.ex as friends or as clique. memSers is seldom 

' ^' ' ' * * ^ ' 

made b^ut is important for an understanding of children's social behavior, * 

' , In an earlier analysis , (Table 5), we examined the incidence of social * 

isolates in children's friendship grotf^," Children can also be isolated' V 

by being excluded from the friendship cliques in the class even though the^ 

may have some friends. This' type of social isolation is seldom studied 

but .Reserves •attetition* because it is likely to be as distressful to some 
.>»'*'* ^ ' - 

children the ab^etice o^f friends is to others. Table 10 shows the 

• - , - / - 

. (Tab^e 10. about Hfejce) 
number 'bf Ijoys and! girls in ea^h class by grade that did liot belong to a 

- ' ; ' ' • ^ ^; . / ^ . ' ' ' 

clique at any point during, .the. schooX year, Thesa figures VaCry considerably' 
ykcross groups, Th^ fewest; children are excluded from cliques in the sixth ^ 
grades, la thj^fee *c! lasses , ho^t being *a clique member places a child in a 



small , minority tjf stbdents. Being siaglisd out in. this way cati cause the 
cnild considerable psychological h^rpi, Bqt.h boys and girls are excluded 
in alX four classes. In the lower grades a larger number of children are 
i/excluded from climes making the designition lefis obvious and possibly 

easier *f or a child to accept, - * ' ' • . - 

■ • • ' ' : ^ , 

.Table 8 also shdws that the children who are isolated from cliques / 
are,, in gien^raX, those who receive the fewest friendship choices. However, % 

. ■ ^- ^ • ' . ■ 

children who give the fewest: number of friendshi|> choices are not necessarily 
excluded from' cliqiies. On the other hand, studejiti who re^ceive most friend- 
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^ ship^ho^-ces, ,that is^ the sociometric stars, ar6 usually clique 'members 

^ * • 

although there, are sora^ 'notable exceptions' as ; for example, student 22 in T4 

who receives 10.7 choices. While sixth graders choose a large number *of 

friends, they also**discriminate a-gainst some children, .They exclude from ^ 

,their /cliques bot^ members of the. opposite sex and cextain other tbildren ^ ^ 
♦ , • . • • y ' /y ^ 

who probably lack the characteris-Elcs they finti attractive^ who violate 

group norms, in some- way. •ThQse resiiltS suggest that cliquc'membership' *has ' 

high status In the classro<^'-and that cliques ate likely* to' include and 

-probably center ar6und the. mp,st' populat children. Unpopular, as well as 
' ' , , * ^ ' ' * r ' .\ . ' • * ^ ^ , - . ' 

, moderitely popular, . children are excluded from these friends^fp grc^ups. 

* . * Finally,' we ^examine the statji^ity; of ^cliques over tihe sehdol yaer. A ^ 

• ' » * . ' . i : , * ^ • 

. *• » • * / * * » ' 

clique Is stable if' it retains at.lea&t "Sbme of its •membershi'p for the ' 

. entire year. Clique B Xn T6 is stable becaus^ it includes students 20, 21 

^ and 26 at every point in time. The fact that the other students -join and • 

leTave" the clique does not destroy Its identlt^4&s^ a sijibgroiip and hepce it^ 

stability. •Tab;ie 8 shows^ that only 6 ofNthe 34 clique^ rep^resefWed w^re 

spablp^ over time. Hgwever, several 'otf;er*cliques w^re- sta,ble for -most of 
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t. 

•the school year. Some cliques emerged and disappeaired- sporadically. over 
^ ^ ^ ^ ' * ' > \ ' / ' / 

the year as. for 'example, clique Y fn T&. This dijsappearanCe of Clique » t 

' ^ " * ' . , • V _ - r 

far a short time may be an artifact 'of 'the definition of » clique em^jloyed ^ 
in the analyliTs^" a weaker 'definition might show the cliques to be more * 
stable. Other cfliques formed after the beginning '^of . the sqHooI year and/ 
oncfe established, * remained stable for the remainder pf the year, fpr example, 

■ . ■ " . • " • i ^ • ■ 

clique X in T6 and clique X in S6A. Sti'fl other cliques we*rd absorbed by , 

" ' / - 'I \ ' ^ . ' \ ' . 

already^ exist iijg cliques; f or •exairiple , clique'Y ifi T6 ±s incorporated into* 

clique 'X and clique A in S6B joins clique B. Ih geileral, the cliques exhibit 
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considerable continuity^ as recognizarble subgroups over the schooryear. 

In examining the effect? of grade on iplique^ evolution,- we see' th^t trje 

• \ ' ' / ' ' ' ' * ' • 

most stable clique^^s are. found in the'/sixth grade class^^. Five o'f the slX 

" ' ^ ^ . ■ • " I - 

cliques "that are stable throughout the entire year are fn the !y.xth grade 

' \ \ ^ ' V * 

^ (classes 16-, S6By 06). The sri?fth %s in a fifth 'grade (T5) two^of the ^ » 

. - ' ' * * * - ' ' . t - 

cliques, in the r-ejnaining sixtK grade (S6A), cliques X and B, are stable for 

^dill but one time period, the first anS^last time interval respqc'tively 

These results indicate =tha»fc si^th grade might be the age .at which children* * • 

begin to form the'kinds of stable, tight* knit, and exclusive "cliqiies found ' 

• among adolescents. It was also seen to 'be the' age at which sex .cleavage^ is 
the strongest Class «siie and classroom arrangement organization apparently 
have rtt>w^fec«t on clique stability sllthough these relationships need to be, 
^studied fuirthep on a larger. sai9ple. 

Examining the membership of the cliquBs over* time reveals more 'change • in • 
total membership than in the existence of the cliques themselves. Most clique 

* members seem to leave the clique at some pbint in time and many, rejoin kt a 
later; tim^., This instability may b'fe due' to. the rigid definition of- clique ; it 

is likely that most stude.nt^ who appear in .a clique, at several tdme points remain 

friendly with the other clicjue members during t.he ^occafeional time inter.vals ♦ 

^* when they 3on' r^^ajfpear a^ 'members^ An exception" might Be- the case wh'ere a 

student belongs to a cHque early^ in 4ts^ life', leaves and never reappears 

in the clique.' Examples aVe stud^tifs 13 and 26 in S6A and yfetudent 6 in T6, 

'if we^interpret an occasional absente of a'atudejptt .from a/ clique as an « 

artifact »:of. the definition of clique, then thg data indicate that the 

membership of cliques remains fgjLrly constant aver time and that stiidents 
* . < • ' * 

who join a clique ar^ -likely to remain in it throughout the schoql year. 

. • / ■ • ' ' ' 
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Conclusions 



•This ^tudy showed several patterns j.n the forination and evolution 
children's -friendship cliques. The incidence of clifluln'jg ^mong the p: 

~ ♦ \ » ' V « f 

adoLescents in, the ^sanjple was considerably less than anticipated;' abo 
hai^lf the classes stiidi§d contained no clique's at *ell» The clique: 
did form'were somewhat stable ovet the ^hool year ^Ithiugh a ntimber/of 
students in each class l^A and rejoined the cliques at^^ifferent. times • 

• I ' • . . . 

Sex cleavage in the cliques was total. The findiags indicat^e that cliquing 
begins to appear at the elementary and jiinior .liighr school level' bu^ i's not 
strong until adolescence is reai::hed'. ' - 

Characteristics of individual children Ind of their clWsToom* settings 



were found to affect the 'number of fi 



friend in the class .and the number 

^and' size of ^he cliques, Larg^ classes cdn^tained.more friendship's and more 

• cJ^iies than smaller classes, as migh^be expected. Children in' op.en classes 
^ ^ ' \ ■ . ' ' ' , . . 

received f ewejr'^riendship choices 'than those in more structured elapses b.ut 
• » " * 

the, choices were more evenl}^ distributed in the open se^ttings. The freer. 

interaction in open' classrooms may encourage children , to 'get to know each 

other'i|?etter arid, as a result, to^ come to like classmates who otherwise might 

untioticed. At the same ^time,, children vho would be sociometric stars in 

traditional cl^assrooms may^beTl^ess visible in open classrooms and therefore 

rec^i^je fewer friendship choides. Sijjth graders had more friends ttrSn 

children in other grade." This grade level also s'howed fewer cross sex 

choices, fewer social isolates and larger cliques. Ii\ our sample, children s 

behavior se^s to become nmore saciafi. from the fourth through the sixth grade, 

" ^ • 

Ftiendships in the seventh ar\d eighth grade decreas.e in number* and in 



structure,, possibly h^cause this is^a period of uncertainty .and tr^nsitioi/ ' 

4 




to adolescence. Understanding the effect d^f .clas^ro9in variables, such as 

■ » • ' y 

' » * * t ' * 

size, classroom organization and grade level on children's friendship. 

patterns, provides a valuable way to foster heajthy. y/riendship relations. 

n Finally, we examined the incidence of two kinds of social isolates; 

• ... 

' ^ ' * < « ' . \ ' ' 

the child who has no 'friends in the class and the child who is excluded^ 

rrom riendship clic[ues» Wearly every cl^^^ containeci sotoe , children , 

who had no friends. The number was smallest at the* sixth grade level, 

probably because of the tehdency of sixth* graders to choose maay friends. 

More prono.unced was the occurrence of children isolated from the friend- 

- ship cliques in the dlassroom. The number of, children excluded 'from - 
cliques ^^aried considerably across the sample with little relation ^to the * 

*' exogenous variables. The negative effect of this kind of isolation on a 
child*' s setf-image is likely to be greatest in classes where mqst class 
members belong to clic^ues. In 'these .classes intervention might'be required 
.to alter 'the social^ system in such a'way as to integrate is.olated children. 

This .study shows' that elementary and junior high -school children engage, 
in social behavior that models in a modest way the friendship patterns of 
adolescents. A tendency toward tfie formation of frieijdship clique's^as 
found as well as a tendency toward stability in existing cliques. In 



contrast xo adolescent groups, a large number ^of classes contained no 



cliques at ^11' ^reover, no example of the disintegratJ^^of cliques 
was found. The dat^ 'suggest that preadolescence is a time in which 



children ajre learning the \J^inds of group oriented and^ of ten exclusive 
s&cial ^behavior that characterizes- older youth. / 
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FOOTNOTES 



m * 



A aitt>set is strongly connecte'd or strong if every twp- elements are' 
mut^lly V reachable, * - . . * . ' ^ 

iEhe^average number, of choices gi<ren in a classv is the same as the , 
av^age number of choices receiyed,' although ^he distributions of the 
tw^isets of choices are' likely to be different • t'he number of 

choices is obtained for each*sex^. the mean jiumbej: of choices given 
differs fifem the mean nUtaber received for each sex because th^ cx^s 
sex choices are included.- 

For the 11 groups, size' was correlated with the mean number of choices 
.given in each class averaged over the several time intervals. 

If a weaker definition of cligue were used, some of the subgroups 
appealing as *sep^rate pliques might merge int>o one larger clique; 
for example,' in T*6^ cliques A "knd B _an_dl<iliques X and Y might joii. ^ 
It would be useful to reanalyze the data using alternate/d^initions , 
of , Clique to see if the propertij^ observed in this study are , 
retained. ' ^ - . 
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Table !• Average me^ns and standard deviations of number of best 
, friend c^oicpQ given and received for cross-sectional* 

(N=51) and longitu^nal (N«ll)^data sets by size of class 



Class Size 



, Large (25-- 35) 
' (N=17) 

J- " 
Medium (20-24) 
. (N=16) 

Small (12-19) 
- (N=18) 



"Large (J27-60) 
(N=7)- 

^nall (19-26) 



Me 



laji 



'• 51 Groups' 




Choices Given 



3.-42 



S.D. of // 



2.66 



* 2.02 



Cho ice s. Re ge ived 
' '3.27 
2;56 
..2?32 



11 Groups 



6.12- 



4.65 



3.72 



^ 1.92 



2.92 



2.29 



Table 2. AVerage means and standard deviations of number of best 
friend choices given a^id' received by grade for' cross- 
sectional (N=51) and l^gitVidinal (N^ll) data. 



51 Groups ' 

S.ET. of // S^D, of // 

Gra4e " ^"-^^r^ Choices Given Choices Received 



8 


(N=i6) , , 


■ 4^89 ' 


2.50^ 


l74 










7 


(N=17) 


5.62 


2.80 


2.89 




(N=18) 


5.14 


2.72 


'2.58 



V 



11 groups ■ 

6 XN= 4) . 6.46 2.37 ' ' ' 2.91 



5 (N= 3) ' 5.'44 4.71 2.52 

4 (N= 4) . ^ -4-.A3 • ' - 2.57 '■ , 2.42 



♦ 



i 



L 



Class 



Tabl'e 3. Average means^and standard deviations' of number of best friend choices 
given and re^ceived over ^time by ^ex and .percentage' of cross-sex choices^ 



for longitudinal data (N=ll) 



'# Choices Given ^C hoices Received 

MALE * FE^atE . ' * FEMALE ' % Cross- 

S.DT X , S/D. ' X S'.D.^ X S.I>. Sex Choice^^ 

^ . -^^ - 




T6 '8.08 (3.57) (N=12) 5.26 (2. 63) (N-14) 6.80 (2.61) 5.15 '(3.54) . 11% 

T5 ' ..8.53 (5.60); (N=23) .3.48*' (2.29) (N-12) . 8.44 --(3.13) 3.38* (2.08) 2% 



T4 '4,31 (3.30) (N=12) '5.97 *<3. 12) (N=16) . 4.78 (1.98)' 6.22 (3.40) 32% 

^ , • » ■ ■ - 

' " .„ . ' ' ' X = 15% ; 

S6A 5.40 (1.87) (N=10) ' 8.54* {l^D (N=18) 5.26 ' (2-.33) ' 8-58* 0..82) • ' * 5% * ' ' 

S6B 6.75 (1.85) (N=10). 6.29 (-2.10) (N=19) , 6.37« (0.80) ' 6.50 (2.30) 2% ' ^'j^ 

S5 4.85 (3.-75) (N=30) 6.09 ' ^^.09) (N=30) ' 5.15 ^2.253 • 5.82 (2.41) ' • « 

S4 . 6.00 (5.55) (N=30) 5.. 10 (3. 91) ' (N=16) ' (3.23) 5.58 (2:o3) _ 16% 

■ ■ - ■ ' ^ . . X = 7% . \ 



IT 



06 


■4.96 


(2.04) 


(N=13). 


5 -.75 


(1.84) 


(N^U) 


5.25 


(2. -94) 


5.50 


(2.61) 


5%f 


05 * 


2!64-. 


(l.p) 


(N=10) 


4.53* 


(1.23) 


(N= 9) 


2.89 


(1..94) . 


4.32 


(1.77) 


31% 


04A 


5.29 


(1^50) 


(N=14) 


» '4.95' 


• (1.22). 


(N=ll) 


5.29 


(i.37) , 


4..86 


- (2.06) 


^5% 


04B 


2.65 


(1.10), 


(N=ll) 


3.73* 




(N^'IO!) 


• 2.58*. 


(1.55)' 




(2.51) ; * 


6% 




r 










c 




V 






X .15% 



* The differ'fence between the means for boys and girls is significant* (p<.05), ' 



^ The means aad standard deviat;Ldns are^averagfed over the several da ti^-e<;^l lections for each jclass. 



2 



The percentage is ^calculated *by dividing the number of cho:lces given to .members of the opposite sex by. ^ 
the tota*l number of chpices given in the class. 
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Tabled, Average means and standard deviations of number of best 

' friend choices given and received by structure bf clas^ ^ 
in cross-sectional (N=51) ariti longitudinal. <N=li) s 
'groups by classroom organization^ 



Class Organization 

Traditional (N=13) 
SemiXtradit 
Open {N=13) 



'X 



6.39 




Traditional (N=3) 6,41 



Senfi-traditional (N=4) 5.97 
Open (N=4) ' ' 4,34 



'Groups 


> 




S,D. of # 


* '*S,D> of // 


Class 


• Choicfs Given 


-Choices Receiv'ed 


size 




'3-16 


23.6 


* 

2.57 




21.1 


2.29 


. s,2.29 


. 22.1 


* 11 Groups ' 


V 




3.5l/ 


3.41 


30.8 


4.43 


2.48 


'45. -3 


• ■ ' ' 1.60 


> 2.14 


22.. 8 



Table 5. "Average .numbier^of' social ^isolates by classroom organization ^f or 
cross-secticfnai "(^=51) and longitudinal , (N== 11) data. 



Classroom 
oj^ganization 

Traditional i 



* 51^roup6 - 

Aveorage //^Social 
, Isolates 

.0.31 (N=13) 



Ciassroon/ 
^ Organization 

r 

T6' 

, ■ • T5 
•t4, 



^^ il Gr6i^ps 

. Ayerage if Social 
IsoTa'tes ' 

0.57' 
6.50 
0.64 



5emi- traditional 



0.44 (N=25) 



S6A 
S6B- 
S5 
S4 



,0.57 

0.29 
0.29 
1.21 
0.29 

0.52 



Open 



o:69 (N=13) 



06 
05 

04A" 
04B 



0.29 
0.75 
^.36 
1.25 



X 



0.66 



'Jable^S. Average density by classroom arganization and by grade 
,for cross-sectional (N=5l) and longitudip^l '(N=ll) data 



51 ^ou 



Traditional (N=13) 
Semi-traditional (N=25) 
Opto (N=13) • 



ups 



♦ Classtoom Organization ' Density 



/ 



■4 



.285 

250 



'.2r9 



\ Grade ■ 

8 (N=16) 
7 (N=i7) 
6 (N=15) 



Pens'! ty 

.243 
.242 
.269 



Classroom Organization 



11 Groups 
Deiisity 



Grade 



Density 



Traditional 
T6 • 
T5 
T4 



.260 
. .198 
.183 



6 (N=4) 



.242 



Semi- traditional 

'"s6A : ■ 

S6B 

S5 

S4 



.214 

.275 
'.225 
.096 
.127 



5 (N=3) 



..173- 



X 

'•Oyen 

'> ■-.06 
.'-05 
04A 
. 04B 



- / 



.181 

.208 
.225 
.213 
.183 

.207 



4 (N=4) 



.177 



The density index 'for the longitudinal data is averaged oVer the 
^ several time points . , ^ , . . « \ 




Table 7.. " ^'umber and size of cliques by size 'of class,, grade aud classroom 
.organization 'for cross-sectional (N=51), data 



\ 



. ^ # Classes , // Cliques in. Mean Siz& and S-.D. 

Size of Class with Cliques Each' Class of Cliques V 

Large' (25-35) ' '.10 1 , 1, 3,4 ,A ,i4 , 5, 5 , 5,5 5.65 (1.49) 

^ (N=17) . _ 

Medium (^0-24) ' 8 1,1,1,2,2,2,3,4 5:50 (1.55) 

(N=16) • ' _ ■ 

Small (12-19) " ' ^4 1,2,3,5 ' -5.27 (1.19) 

(N=18) ' 



Grade ' - • ' ■ ' 

. 8 (N=16) , > 6 2,2,3,3,4,5 ^ 5.2r<1.08)- 

7 (N=17) " ^ 7 ' l,l-,3,4^4,5,5 • ' ',.5. 74 '(1. 71) 

6' (N=18) .. 9 ' 1,1,1,1,N2,.2,2,4,5- ' -5.79 <2.. 25) 

^ . ■ ■ . . _ ' . . ' • f 

Classroom Organization < ' ^ 

■ - . ^-'^ ^ , * 

Traditional (N=13) • 9 1,1,2,4,4,4,5,5,5. 5.77 (1.73) 

Semi-traditional (N=25) .9 1,1, 1,2,2,2,3,3,4 5. U' (0.99) 

OpenKN=13) 4 ' .1,2,.3,5 ' ' 5.27 (1.19) 



Table 



8.1,* Incidence of cliques* and number of best friend choices given and 
re^ceived by classroom organization for longxtu<fin^l (N=ll) data.* 



■7* 

CLASS T6 (N=26) 



0 


1 
i 

, * StudenC 
Code 


1 


, 2 


3 


4 


. 5 


. 6 


7 




Male (N=ll) 


















1 


B 




B 




A 


B 


'a 






B 


B 


B 


B • 


A/B 


B 


A 




3 




r 




■ B 


A 


B 


A/B 




4 • • 


B ^ 


B 


• B* 


B 


A/B ' 


B 


A/B 




5 


B 


B 


B 


■B, 


A/B 


B 






6 


B 


B 


B , 


B 


B 


B. 


A/B 




; • ' "7 


B 






B 


B 


B 


B 










*• 












• . 8 . 




. b" 






B 




B 




9 ' 








B 


B . 


B 






10 












B 






• . 11 ■ 


(Not in 


clique) 











Female ^N=15) 












'.12. • 


Y ■ 


t X/Y. 


X 




X ' 


^13 


XVY 


X ■ Y ■ 


X 


X 


— • • 


14 


X 


Y 






■ X 


15 


xyY 


'X X 




X 




,16 


X/Y" 


X X/Y 




'X 


.. X'" -'. * ' 


•17 


Y.. 




r 






.18 


. "X 


X X 


X 


' X. 


^ X . • 


-V 19 
^20 


X 


X X 


X 


X 


X _ •■ J 


21" 








f 


I X 
' X 


22 










23-26 


(Not in cliques) 









^ The student codes were renujnbered to place the clique memberjs before the 
O " noncll que members. - . / > - * • . 



- ^ 



Table 8.2, 



CLASS T5 (N=35) 



Scudent 
Code ~ 



Time 
3 • 5 




• ^ 



•Femala (N=.12) 

24 . , 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29-35 



X 
X 
X 

.* . ^' 

(Not. in cliques) 



X 
X 
>X 

K 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 



X 
- X 
X- 

.♦x. 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



ERIC 



if* 



-34-, 



Table 8»3. 



oLaSS T4 (N=28) 



Student 
Code 



— Time 
3 4 --S 



Male (N=12) 

• * i 

•1-1,2- / 

Femal? (M=16) 

13 ' , 

• 14 ■ ' 
'15 » • -.• 
16 
17 
18 

19-28 



XNot in. cliques) 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

^x 

X 
X 
X 



(Not in cliques) 




V. 



r 



X 
X 



ERIC 



Table 8.4. 



V 



4 
0 



' » • . CUSS S6A (N=28) 

Student Time 

Code ' 1 2 3 4^5 

Male (N=10)/ ■* 



1 /• 

/ 






B 


B 




B 


2 




B 


B 


B 






3 ,. . 


B . 


\ B ^ 


B 


B 


A/B 


b" 


4 


B 

f 


.B 


B 


, B 


A/B 


B 


5' 


'B 


B 


B 


B 


'A/B 


B 




B 


B 


B ^ 


B 


A/B 


B* 






B ^ ' 


B ; 


B 


A/B. 




> 

8 


r 


B 


' B 


B 


A/B 


B 


9 




B 


B 


B 






10 


J ^ 


N 


B 


B 







male (^=18) 



r 



21' . X/Y/Z 

22 X/Y/Z Z X ■ X 

•23 " . . . X/Y/Z , X/Z X X X/Z 

24 "X/Y/Z Z ■ X/Z 

25 ^ X/Y/Z ,Z Z , . 

2.6 X/Y/Z Z - X Z 

27 .' X/Y/Z Z 

28 ' Z \ 



/ 



11 . Y/Z I , . ^_ X . X 

12 ■ X/Y/2 . X, X, X/Y X X 
'13 ' ' X/Y/.Z X , X X/Y/Z X X 

14 ' X/Z • X X ■ Y ^ X- x' 

15 ■ , "x/Y/z X/Z • X . X Z X/Z 
^ 16 . Jt/Y/Z .5(/Z X- X;Y '• .X/Z- X/Z 

17 ' • X/Y/-Z X X X/Y X/Z X/Z 

' . 18 J^/Z -Z. v;*«^Z , Z 

19 . - X/Y/Z "X/^. • X • 2 Z 

20 I " X7Y/Z X X Y/Z 



Table 8.5. 



Studen*^ > 
. . Code 




CLASS S6B (N=30) 



/ 



Male (n=10)' 

> r- 

2 
3 

,4 
5 

6 ' • 

' .7. 

8 , » 

Female •(N=20) 
12- 

.13 , 




^ \ 



14 
15 

•16 ' 

17- 

18 • 
19 

20 . 

21 - 

22 ■ 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27-30 



r4'* 


L 




lime 






4 


i 




7. 


c 
D 


0 


7 




, 1 


* 


, A 


B 


B 


B 








A 


B * 


B ' 


B 


/ 




B 


' A/B 


B 


^ B 


B 


/ 




B 


A/B 


Br» 


B 


B'* 






B 


B 


B 


B 


^ B 


; 




B ' 








V 






B 


B V. 


^ B 


B 


B 






B 


B 


B 


• B 


B 










B 


B 


B 


'(Not 


in clique) 
















- 




jf 


♦ • 


X 


^X . 
X 


X 
X 




%*X 

X 


' X 
X, 


. X^ 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X* 


X 


x^ 


* 

X 

X^' 


X 


X 

X ' 


. X 
' ^ X 


X 

' X 


J ^ 

X 


X - 


X 


X 


x; 






^x 


X 


X 


*x 


X 




X 

0 





Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 

Y 

Y- 

Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
*Y 



. Y 

'y 

Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 

Y. 



X 
X 
Y 
Y 



(Not in cliques) 



I 

Table .8.i5. 



( 



4t 




' CLAS5 S5 (N=60) 



Student 
Code 



Time 
, 4 



Male (N=30)^ 



Female (N760) 



Z 

z 
z 
z 



X 
X 
X 
X- 

(Not in cliques) 




(Not in cliques) * 



z 
z 
z 
z 

o 

z 



Y 

Y' 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 



'0 

• 0. 

0 



2 

z 
z 

■z 



0» 
0 

0 * 




ERIC 



^1 



;6 



/ 



Table 8.^8: 



1^- 



* 5* 




CLASS 06 (iJf27) 



^tudeat 
Code 



.. Time 
3-4 



5" 



- Male (N=13) 




r 



ERIC ♦ 



1 




A 




A. 






A 


2* 




A' 


-B- 


• A- ' 






A/B 






A 


B 


.A/B ^ 


*' B ' 




», A 






;a7b ' 


B 


-A/B 


B 




A/B 


5 


• '4 ./B 


A/B 


"B 

• 


»A/B 


' B 


■'B 


.i 


6 


B 


*B;. 




B • 


B ' - 


B ; 


' Bv 


, 7* 


•B 










B, - 




"S 


b' 


- B " 


b' 






"B ; 




9 


' . . V^B 










4 

B . 


B 



10-13. ^> '(Not in cj-iques) 
• * 

Female -(H=14) 

' 14 
15 
'16 
17* 

is' 
i6 ■ 

' '20 
21 

I 22 ' 



X. 


'X '-X 




.' • 


X* 


•Xr ^ X 


•* 

X 

- » 


x' X 


X.. ^ 


X ^ X 


'x 


X^ X/Y 



X, 
X. 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X . Wy.' * X 

'x. . m • ' X 



{ Y • 



24 

-25-2-7- 



5- 








x' 






• X • 


X 


X 


1 x> . ' . 


X. 


J ^ 


X . ' 


■■ X 




X' 


x/y' 


• 

X- 


" ' X ^ ' " 


•X/Y 


x-- 


X/Y • . ' 


^X/Y 


' X 


.,*x^"- .-'^ 


Y 






Y 












• ♦Y ■ 


\ . 





1 



'(Not; in cliques 



V * 



Student 
Code 



CLASS 05 (N*4-9) . 



. Time . 
3' 4 • '5 ,. 6 



Male (f^=10)- 



I'-IO- 



Fe^le (1^=19) ■ 



11-19 



(Not in cliques) 



(Not in cliques) 




< 



i 



43 



- <//■ 



Table 8.10. 



CLASS 04A (fl=25) 



Student 
Code 



,1 



} Time 

3 ~ A 



4. 



Male (N=r4) 
1 

. 2 

"'3 . 

6 
7 

\ 8 

10 

11-14 

4 



« ^ 



A , " 
A/B 

A/B ' . 
B 
B 



B 

B, 
• B 
B 
B 



*(Not in cltq'ues)^- 



B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
5 
& 

5 



Feinale (N=^I) 




- • ' t 


< • — 


15 


-•X . 


x-^S': • 




X 


16^ 




X ^ . • ' 




0 X 


. 17 


' "x 




f ^ 


X 


18 


<:x • 


•V'---. • 


• X ■ 




/ 20 '* 




. A' - 

X 


X. . 
X 


X 


21-. 






. X- •• • 


« 


' 22 






X 




23-25 


(Hot, 


in ^clfqties) 








44 



2* 




f 



4 



V. 



Tdble S.'il. 



. CLASS 04B (N=^l) t. 



Student • ■ .* . Time 

Code ' ■ 1 2 ' y 4 ■ 5-6 

rMale (N=ir) . 

' 1 ' X - . . 

X • . 



2 ^ • ' 

3 ^ , ,•' ■ X • ^ 
4. ■ X 

•5-11 ,(N9fe in, cliques) 



Female*' (N=10) ' 
^ 12-21 " (Not in cliques) 




' 4 



\ 



I 



A 



4^. 



-4 



m ■ 



Table 9. Number and sfze' of. cliques by size of 'cias?,-*grade 
and classroom organization £91: longitudinal (N=ll) 
- data* . ' * ' • 



Size of\ Class 

Large (27-60) 
N=7 . • • 



Small (19-26). 
N=4 



Grade 
.6 '/=4 
5 N=3 
4 N=4 



Total // "of Clijiues Mean Size and 
over SchoolJiear S.D/ of Cliques 



1,3,4,4,4,5,5 F 
0,1,3,4, 



4,4,4,5'- 

0,4.5 

1,1,3,3 



5.57 (1.62) 



5.00 (2.14) 



6.25 (0.50) 



4.0 (4.0) 
^4.5 Ci.p)' 



Classroom Organisation 
^ Traditional ^=3 ^ 
Semi7 traditional K=4 
Open ^=4 - . 



1,4,5 
3', 4,4., 5 
0,1,3,4 



.6.0 ^ (2.0) 
5.57 Xl.'62) 
4.0 (2.83) 

« 




Table 10, 



Number of male ^nd female stud4nts, isolated 'from 
cliques for entire school year by grade and by 
, classroom ,orgapization for longitudinal (N»ll) 
data. N 



MALE 



FEMALE 





Grade- //M/F 


// isolates 


% of class 


//' isolates 


% of class 


TOTAL 


- 


. 6^th Prade 














T6 


12-/14 


1 


8% 


4 . 


29% ■ {' 






S6^ 


10/18 




, 30Z 


1 


6% 


14% 




S6B 


■ 10/19^^ 


1 ^ * 


iUA 




iQA 






06 
5th 


13/14- 
Grade"^ ' 


4 . •• 


^ 31% 


3 


21% 


26% 




T5 


23/12 


4 . ' 


17% 


7 


■ 57%- / ' 


■ . '31%, 




• 

S5 


• 

30/30 


15 


, 50% 


23 . 


'79% 


' '. a3% 




•05,, io/ 9 ' 


■ • 10 . , 


100% 


9 


100% • 


100%; 




• • < 


Grade ' 




• 










T4 

9 


12/16 


12, 


100% 


10 


63% 


. ■ 19%.' 






30/1& 


15 


50% 


16 


109% ' 


* 67% 




04A 


14 /ir 


4 


•■ 29% 


3 . 


27% 


"28% 




, 04B 


U/10 


7 


70%^ 


id 


100%- • 


81%, 



